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teaching autonomy, the universities were given the right of freely
administering their incomes; and the administrative board of
each university could include members appointed by all institu-
tions (local authorities, banks, industries), contributing to it. It
was this board that controlled the expenses and could develop
the universities in one direction or the other. The head of the
university, the Rector, appointed by royal decree, and the deans
of the Faculties, appointed by the Minister on the recommenda-
tion of the Rectors, were not necessarily powerful unless they
overstepped their rights, trusting in the support of the State.
Their influence was, however, greater on the teaching side, as it
was the Academic Senate, of which they were the members, which
prepared the university statute to be approved by the Ministry.
Very few limitations were put by law to the power of shaping
individual universities in any form the Academic Senate might
want; but more serious limitations could come from the ad-
ministrative board (* Council of Administration') that controlled
the finances.
The universities were divided into three groups, A, B, and C,
according to their importance and the extent to which they were
controlled by the State. The c A' universities (Bologna, Cagliari,
Genoa, Naples, Padua, Pavia, Pisa, Rome, and Turin) were main-
tained chiefly by the State, and had all the Faculties and main
scuole. The* B' universities (Macerata, Messina, Milan, Modena,
Parma, Sassari, and Sienna; the newly-founded university of
Bari, and that of Florence resulting from the transformation of
the two existing institutions of higher education; and the
technical high schools of Bologna, Genoa, and Turin) could have
less faculties and were supported mainly by local bodies, the State
giving only a little help. The CC' universities (Camerino,
Ferrara, Perugia, and Urbino; and the Commercial University
Bocconi in Milan) were completely independent; but the State
could suppress them if the means at their disposal were insuffi-
cient for their upkeep. The real aim of this classification was to
recognize the validity of studies done in independent universities,
so that local or private initiative might be encouraged to set up
institutes of higher education in competition with the State. It
was as a consequence of this provision that the Catholic univer-
sity of Milan, founded in 1921, was recognized in 1925 as having
the same rights as the other universities. Similarly the other new
university of Milan was founded on the initiative of the commune
and powerful local bodies. Milan was thus the example, the
only one so far, of what the liberal-minded reformers wanted to
see happening in the realm of higher education. There was not
only competition in scientific research, to which* the Catholic
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